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HUMAN LIFE AND HUMAN NATURE, 


THACHER. 


seem to remember their earliest history with the most dis- 
tinctness. Jt is natural for the mind to retain its strongest 
impressions with the most tenacity, and such are its earliest, 
|because it was then most free to receive them; it was a 
tabula rasa, where there is room enough for every idea fo be 
To the eye of common observers, there is something pain-||marked deep and in full; or a spring soil, where*the 
ful in the presence of old age, and even in the very thought || first sown, lie covered up for a time, but m due S@asonNaprst 
of the subject. These impressions arise partly perhaps from ||out and bear “ fruit an hundred fold ;” while those pf a-later 
the fact, that age is so often connected with infirmity and/||date, (like the impressions received amid the, tpyfult:a d 
complaint, cheerfulness and fatuity, that the ideas become|}bustle of manhood,) have found neither time nor aR 
earth” to become fixed. *: 


habitually associated, and when one enters the mind, the c28,: *wimns oi 
To this explanation, may be filed another agkposyi@iged 


others are sure to follow in itsdrain. And besides, there is 
something melancholy in the aspect of every thing in crea-||principle of human nature; the proneness of jhé héart to 
cling most to those memories, as it does to those hope of 


tion, whether living or inanimate, that bears a print from 
the fingg@mof Time. Few men, however negligent of feelings||the future, and those reflections on the present, whi¢h add 
of this ¥ind, look with the same pleasure on the green fresh |/most to its happiness. This instinct is universal, and seems 
bloom that gushes up in the footsteps of spring, and the bril-/|to have been given us for the express purpose of making 
liant, mature beauty of autumn ; for the first is full of images|jour life as happy as it may be. I should conclude, there- 
of renovation, bringing with it the melody of birds, and the||fore, that the old, instead of brooding over the recollections 
odors of young blossoms, and the triumphant out-bursting of||of early life, in the light of regrets, make them a principal 
and abundant source of their happiness; for this they de- 


river and rill. These things flatter our hopes, and stir up, 

whether we are aware of it or not, those inmost divine as-|/clare by their habits of thought and conversation, whether 

pirations of the soul for the future, which it utters not even /||they do or do not perceive or acknowledge it to the full 

to itself. Not so the dying flowers and the falling fruit of|/extent of the fact. They dwell on their ancient memories, 
not only because their intellect has the power of preserving 


the latter year; nor its colored leaves, dropping one by one 
them best, (the impressions being originally strongest,) but 


from their stems at the least air that breathes upon them ; 
nor its golden harvests, reminding us only how soon, how |’because their hearts yearn after them and labor to hold them 
Those who conclude, because, 


very soon, they will be white for the reaper. In the young/!fast as its dearest possession. 
heart, the love of life and the tendency to hope are all-powersj[for a few years that succeed youth, we are ever and anon 
ful; but the grey hairs and wrinkles of age, prophets of||looking back with a feeling of mournfalness on the joys of 
human decline, meet such passions in their full career, andj/that happy period, that all such recollections of the old are 
nothing but regrets, forget that time, which changes every 
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“ Times change, and we change with them.” 





speak to them, in a voice like one from the grave, that, 
melancholy as it is, fails neither to be heard nor to be re-//thing else, must change, day by day, the temper and feel- 
membered. ings, and the habits of reflection in the mind of man, though 
But it does not follow, (as many people suffer themselves |/by no means necessarily fur the worse. These, in fact, by 
to believe,) because there is something in the physical aspect|/successive changes, are made continually to conform and 
of age which casts a shade over youthful spirits, that age}|correspond to the successive graduations of circumstances, 
itself must be sad. And yet how often is this period of ife|linctuding the advances of age. 
regarded with horror, like the brink of a precipice without || ‘There is this peculiar reason why early manhood should 
depth, where the fearful looking-for of the future must gmw| sometimes be tempted to wish again for the spring-time of 
more and more appalling, the nearer that verge is approacked.} life. Then the great responsibilities of active existence have 
But, notwithstanding the sight of the young is undoubtelly || but just fallen upon them, and the change is abrupt, burden- 
more cheering to the old than that of the old to the young,|/some, and well nigh overpowering. Then, it is not to be 
this is but one of their superior and peculiar comforts, end || wondered at, if in the intervals of cares and exertions, or 
does not by any means imply, that each is not satisfied with|}|when losses and disappointments press upon them more 
the circumstances of his own situation. It may be observed |/heavily than usual, they are ready to imagine that they are 
too, how much less consistent it is, or appears to be with the|/not so happy as they have been, and even to carry this feel- 
merciful order of Providence, otherwise universal, which||ing mach farther. But the feeling is one that every year 
has given its pleasures as well as its pains to all scenes <nd|/ grows fainter, till more cheerful ones succeed in its place; 
seasons, and to every living thing the power of conformng| like the love of our early home, which causes so many tears 
itself to its condition, (as the vine is furnished with tendrils lof bitterness when it is first lost, and then, as the mind is 
to cling to any support that it meets with ;) to suppose nat|/taken up with manlier ‘subjects, is remembered with calm- 
age must infallibly be as unhappy in itself, as its outwird) ness; till finally, when a new home is formed and new re- 


appearance is to many of the young; than that, like ofer|||ations of social and domestic biiss, and time has made these 
as familiar and favorite as the first, the memory of this is 


periods of life, it may have its peculiar enjoyment —enotgh 

perhaps to counterbalance its peculiar infirmities. At all|/called up as an additional pleasure. In a word, when we 

events, it is the part of philosophy to adopt such a persia-|/are wretched, we look back with a sort of repining, to the 

sion if it can; not only to seek after truth rather than »re-|\times when every thing went weil ; otherwise with delight. 

judice, but when truth is found, to dwell more on its lights|/So it is with old age in its retrospections of youth. It has 
acquired a new station ; it has itself become the centre and 


than its shadows. 
There is in many minds, a great deal of false reasoting|/source of new homes; and besides repossession, therefore, 
of what it possessed in youth, enjoys the memory of the old. 


on this subject; a sort of vague conclusion, for instaice, 
that, because the middle-aged are frequently casting a “‘lyng-|| As these memories of happiness, these sunny pictures of 
the past, must moreover be accumulating as we grow older, 


ing, lingering look” back on the pleasures of childhood, the 
older, in proportion to their age, must indulge in the stme}|jt would follow, from arguing in this way, that the sum of 
our pleasures must not only continue as great, but increase 


unhappy feelings to a still greater degree. The faet that 
such persons do look back often upon the remote visiots of|/constantly, the longer we live. But on the other hand, the 
younger we are, the more life we have to anticipate, and 


that early time, 
the more sanguine is the disposition to anticipate favorably. 


*¢ When the heart danced, and life was in its spring,” 
and love to dwell on these pictures, need not be dmied.|/Thus one period is furnished with the pleasures of hope, and 
‘the other with the pleasures of memory. 


This appears in their habit, commonly remarked, of con- 














versing upon them ; and hence the observation too, that they 


In remarking that the young cannot estimate the view 
which the old have of pleasures and pains by their own, it 
has been said that the feelings change, with the changes of 
circumstances and the progress of time. This deserves 
ngtice as one of the wisest and most merciful dispensations 
of P.ovidence. In childhood, thouga the mind can be en- 
grossed only with trifles, these are sufficient to make it happy, 
(though on the other hand, trifles have the power also of 
making it unhappy ;) but after a few years, the mind grows 
able to relish matters of more value, physical and intellectual. 

ts views are foo wide, its capacities too ample, to be satisfied 
as before. Those habits, and amusements, which then were 
taken up as the summit of human perfection, are now put 
by as “childish things,” and forgotten. We would no more 
go back to the thoughtlessness, and dependence, the insig- 
nificance, inactivity, and ignorance of childhood, than we 
would to its rattle. Better things are before and around us. 
We have taken our part among the emulous throngs of life. 
Intellect is in search of those strong truths and deep mys- 
teries of science, which none but manly minds can enjoy or 
endure ; or wandering, either for profit or pleasure, for its 
own benefit or that of the world, in the infinite galleries of 
literature. Then come domestic connections, (the renewal 
of the dear home of our early years, ) the refinement of social 
intercourse, the ambition for honors, influence, dignities, 
and wealth. We have become citizens, fathers, and pro- 
fessional men, servants and rulers of community. But this 
stage of existence, like the preceding, is not to continue 
forever. The mind and body are not made to endure intense 
activity without weariness. Its ambition is satisfied ; offices 
are given back tothe puulic ; professions abandoned ; the 
social circle contracted. Then we begin to talk of the worth- 
lessness of fame and the vanity of wealth. All the objects, 
with very few exceptions, which we have wearied ourselves 
in pursuing, are called mere toys of a second childhod. 
Then these are forgotten, and the man who is so wise as to 
forget them, breathing freely again as before he had known 
them, goes in from the glare and noise of the wearisome 
world, to repose for the rest of his years, in the third and 
last home of human life, —the home of an old man. 

Such is age; the evening of existence. That it has its 
pains and infirmities, we know well; but among these, the 
miseries of retrospection, the wish to be young again, ought 
not to be numbered. The very fact that it does indulge in 
these retrospections, is a proof that it loves them. If the 
wish ever came from the lips of an aged man—or ever rose 
up for a moment in his heart, to live again, for the sake of 
the greater happiness of his former life, it must have been only 
the playful or idle wish of a momert. And if such feelings 
were a habit of the old, they would in fact no more prove 
that early years are happier than later, than the anxieties of 
the young to enter the world and assume the capacities of 
manhood, would prove the very reverse. Whether we are 
content or not with our present condition, it is an attribute 
of our nature to be or appear dissatisfied ; generally, how- 
ever, with the tacit understanding, that, look abroad restlessly 
as we will, we are after all, upon excellent terms with our- 
selves and our circumstances. I have said that no middle- 
aged man would return, if the power were given him, to the 
toys and trifles of boyhood ; and I think it equally certain, 
that such as have reached the sunset and twilight of life 
would no more be even willing (as a general rule) to live 
over the noon and morning again, than the laborer to begin 
again the work of the past day, when he has once gone in 
from his field to his fireside. 








Poverty has in large cities very different appearances. 
It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extravagance. 
It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest. They support themselves by tem- 
porary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for to- 
morrow. 
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‘« Rosamond” is a feeble composition. 
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THE COUNTESS SURVILLIERS. 


A TRANSLATED FRAGMENT. 





BY NATHANIEL GREEN. 





I wap passed an hour in the saloon of the Count of St. 
Leu, whose palace stands conspicuous among those splendid 
buildings upon the quay of the Arno, near the bridge of the 
Holy Trinity, in Florence. The Count was confined to his 
bed by illness ; his customary evening circle awaited him 
in vain; it was at length announced, that he was too ill to 
appear; sherbet was served, and the guests departed. 

Nothing is more disagreeable in a strange city than an 
interrupted soirée, by which our social arrangements for the 
evening are destroyed; one then feels doubly a stranger. 
M.de D..., a relative of Prince Talleyrand, proposed to 
take us to the Pergola, where the *‘ Rosamond ” of Donizetti 
was to be performed, and in which Duprez was to sing 
It is said of this 
work, that the composer had been captured by four brigands, 
who led him to their cave, and, with their bayonets at his 
breast, compelled him to write an opera. “ Rosamond,” 
written in one night, was the result. 

We approached the Pergola ; the street was dark and the 
theatre closed. Some one of the neighborhood informed us, 
that Duprez was to sing at the Palazzo Pucci, in a concert 
given by a celebrated vocalist. 

“« We may as well proceed to the Palazzo Pucci,” said our 
conductor, with a smile ; and away we went. 

The street was full of carriages, and the hall crowded with 
people. It was impossible to obtain a place for one, and we 
were three. M.de D... observed that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the owner of the palace, a wealthy Englishman, who 
often indulged in the generous practice of loaning his hall 
and his lustres to artists, for these occasions. ‘We must 
obiain admission at all hazards,” added he; “TI have just 
heard, that Duprez is to sing two arias from ‘Tell,’ and that 
is worth more than the whole of ‘Rosamond.’ Wait for me 
but one minute.” 

He leaped up the steps with the light and confident tread} 
of a favored family friend. 

The minute lasted an hour. At length we saw him re- 
turning, and, as he approached, he threw up his arms in 
token of ill success. There were already more people in 
the hall than it would hold; even the owner had himself 
Could hospitality fur- 





retired, to make room for strangers. 
ther go? 

“ We will to the Countess Survilliers,” said M.deD...; 
«J have not seen her for five weeks, and will introduce you 
to her.” We gladly acceded to the proposal, and our car- 
riage was svon rolling along the dark and solitary streets 
leading to the Ponte Vecchio. Crossing the Arno, we pen- 
etrated a sombre and dilapidated suburb, where one would 
hardly think of seeking for a queen’s palace. It seemed, 
indeed, as if we ourselves were going into exile. 

The carriage stopped before a high trellis; the servant 
pulled the bell; it seemed like ringing at the door of an 
Egyptian tomb, so many were the answering echoes, and so 
solemn was the silence of the place. At length the slow 
movement of a porter was heard. Before opening, he asked 
our names. M. de D... gave his, which was known to 
almost every porter in Florence, and the gate swung upon 
its hinges. 

The dark and deserted court, through which we p 
was rendered still more dismal by the dying flicker of » soii- 
tary lantern. We ascended a broad, resounding staircase ; 
M. de D..., after very cavalierly dismissing the old porter, 
opened the first door of the apartments, and conducted us te 
the grand reception-room. 

Two ladies were in the saloon. One of them, the ci-devant 
queen of Spain, appeared.to have been asleep upon a sofa, 
and aroused by the noise of our entrance. The other, the 
Princess Charlotte, her daughter, was occupied in drawing 
at a small table. The Countess Survilliers welcomed us 
by a graceful inclination of the head, and with a motion \o! 
her hand pointed out to us our seats. She was ill and suf- 
fering much ; her pale countenance, however, yet retained 
its noble and dignified expression. The Princess Charlotte 
discontinued her drawing, yet preserved a cold and melan- 
choly demeanor. We knew not how to introduce conversa- 
tion ; no one spoke; M. de D... himself, with his adven- 
turous boldness, acquired by constant intercourse with the 
world, was constrained and silent. 

The impression made upon me by this group may well be 





imagined. It was the first time I had seen the Countess, 
and I understood nothing of this extraordinary silence in a 


irapidly ad all seem to speak in chorus. I first learned, 
lalas, after Jeaving the palace, how much of meaning and 
consecrated etiquette there was in this reception. 

I knew not, at the time, that a dreadful calamity had re- 
jcently fallen upon this exiled family ; 1 knew not that this 
lyoung and lovely princess was the widow of that unfortu- 
inate Napoleon, the son of Hortense, who had met a violent 
death in Romagna. Time had robbed the catastrophe of 
inone of its horrors, which were constantly present to the 
minds of these sad mourners. 





‘sorrow, which still endures when the black crape has faded, 
|and ceases but with the last throb of the broken heart. A 
\widow of eighteen years, and in what manner widowed? 
\There are some misfortunes so dreadful, that they momenta- 
irily shake even a settled and unwavering faith in the righ- 
jteousness of God’s providence. There are calamities, en- 
ltirely out of the usual course of human events, apparently 
jintended for the special affliction of some devoted individual, 
and resulting from a combination of circumstances so strange 
and frightful, that to thé,skeptic they naturally seem to 
emanate from the Spirit Svil. It was not enough that a 
young girl, full of grace and spirit, like this Princess Char- 
lotte, at an age usually gilded by the sunshine of careless 
joy, should be called to mourn all those illustrious dead, 
who, to us, are merely the brilliant subjects of universal his- 
tory, but to her were near relatives and dear friends. <A 
ray of happiness seemed at last to fall upon the innocent 
exile; a happy marriage had prepared for her a brilliant 
future, and given her the most delightful residence in that 
city of refuge for the unfortunate, beautiful Florence ; it had 
blessed her with wealth, honor, love. But, alas! ere the 





bridal garland had yet lost its freshness or its fragrance, ere || 


the last echoes of the marriage hymn had yet ceased, com- 
menced the solemn requiem for the loved, the Jost, the dead! 

I remained an hour in this abode of sorrow, during all 
which time but few words were interchanged. Although 
exerting myself to restrain a childish curiosity, I could not 
refrain from an occasionai glance at the objects around me. 
The saloon was spacious, splendidly gilded, and Juxuriously 
furnished. In one of those moments when the Princess 
Charlotte had made a successful effort to combat busy mem- 
ory, that she might speak on other subjects than that which 
incessantly occupied her heart, she observed to me, that this 


palace had formerly belongéd to the Prince Demidoff, of | 
This noble building, | 


whom her family had purchased it. 
now so silent and solitary, of which two sorrowing women 
were the sole inhabitants, had, then, witnessed all those bril- 
liant festivals given by the rich Muscovite to the descendants 
of the Guelfs and the Ghibelines. How instructive, how full 
of change, is the history of a palace! As joy dies away in 
the hearts of men, so also expire the flames of the lustres, 
and the mournful darkness of the saloon affords its silent 
sympathy to suffering humanity. 

The amiable princess seemed desirous of making cor 
pensation for the sad constraint which circumstances had 
Twice, towards the end of our visit, 





imposed on us all. 


were her pale features lighted up with a faint, sweet smile. | 
She showed to us her album, which contained many beauti-, 


fu! emanations from her own mind and heart. The lady 


who accompanied us, requested permission to transcribe the |; 


following stanzas which they showed us, and which are upon 
the willow standing by the grave of Napoleon, at St. Helena: 


* Pour lui raconter sous la terre 
Sa vieille gloire de quinze ans, 
Il n’a qu‘un arbre solitaire, 
Le dernier de ses courtisans ; 
De tant de guirlandes de féte 
Qu’un monde tressa pour sa téte, 
Que lui reste--il aujourd’hui ? 
Un saule sur la roche dure, 
Seul arc triomphal de verdure 
Que le tems ait Jaissé pour lui! 


*¢ Visitant sa froide demeure, 
Nos marins, le front découvert, 
Du sanle échevelé qui pleure 
Se partagent un rameau vert; 
Et, plus confians aux étoiles, 
A la brise ils ouvrent leurs voiles, 
Sars de revoir leurs beaux climats ; 
Car on dit que ce saint feuillage 
Donne au navire un doux mouillage 
Et porte bonheur a ses mats! ”” 


Florentine saloon, where the winged words generally fly so | 


But, instead of tears, pre-|| 
vailed that deep-seated, inexhaustible, and unconquerable || 














It was not without humid eyes that we took our leave. 
No word was spoken in the carriage ; and the whole city 
seemed to have caught a shade of our sadness. The Arno 
|murmuringty rippled by the foundations of the old Ghibeline 
|mansions upon its banks; the rising moon shed its pale 
hight upon the cypress wood which frowns above the Villa 
| Strozzi ; and the illuminated clock upon the dark tower of 
the old palace indicated the hour of eleven, when, amid con- 
igenial stillness and gloom, we reached our hotels. 


Nore. Since the above sketch was handed to the Editor 
‘of the Token, he has noticed the following account of the 
ideath of the Princess Charlotte. 

| Extract of a Letter from Florence, dated the 4th of March, 1839. 

| Princess Charlotte, daughter of the King Joseph Na- 
| poleon, died at Sarzana, on her way from Florence to Genoa 
for the benefit of her health. Her decease has produced 
igreat regret where she was known, from her taste for the 
arts, for which she possessed remarkable talents. Since her 
youth, she had been in exile with her family, but still enter- 
|'tained an enthusiastic affection for France. She resided 
| with the Queen Julia, her mother, in Frankfort and Brussels, 
| till the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. She traversed.the 
| Atlantic to offer consolation to her father, then in the United 
‘States, the feeble state of her mother’s health having pre- 
vented her from going. Princess Charlotte returned to Eu- 
rope in 1822, and she was soon united to a prince worthy of 
her, Prince Napoleon. His premature death had deeply 
affected her, and in her turn she has been sudd taken 
away by the breaking of a blood-vessel.”” — Token for 1840. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST. 





Original 





|| Wuen we survey the countries of the eastern continent, 


| we find none more celebrated in history and poetry than the 
| shores of the Mediterranean. And of these, few regions are 
||more distinguished than those now included in the Turkish 
empire. The hills and valleys of Asia Minor still yield corn 
jjand wine and oil—the proud city of the Constantines, the 
rival and successor of Rome, still towers upon its seven hills 
‘on the borders of the beautifal Bosphorus —the fortresses of 
Illyria still hold the semi-barbarous Albanians — whilst far- 
ther to the south rise the bold headlands, the lofty promon- 
tories, and fertile valleys of Christian Greece. The green 
isles still stud the surface of the intricate ZEgean, and the 
wandering Arab pitches his tent upon the plains of Syria. 
/Tae bazaars of Damascus are, as of old, the depots of Ori- 
‘ental commerce, and the Bedouin of the desert mocks the 
| stiength of the Osmanlis. But of all these lands, what coun- 
||try is more celebrated than Palestine? what city has passed 
| thiough greater vicissitudes than Jerusalem ? 

|, Methought I stood upon Mount Olivet, and saw pass in 
|| glittering array before me the varied panorama of ages gone 
by, I saw the hill of Zion surmounted by the rude fortress 
ljof Melchizedek. Perched on a steep and beetling height, 


| 





A the city of Salem formed the strong hold of the priestly king. 


| saw him open his granaries and pour forth their rich pro- 
||fuson, as the bands of Abraham returned, laden with spoil, 
\\from the wars. 

* * * * * 

The scene passed by —the simplicity of primitive times 
was changed for the gorgeous magnificence of the days of 
\Sopmon. A lofty temple, built of the purest marble, rose 
‘upon the rocky summit of Mount Moriah ; —the gilded bat- 
itlenents towered upward and upward from the deep ravine, 
tillthey seemed to flash against the blue heavens ; the bul- 
warked walls of the City of David overhung the precipitous 
\clif, and the gay houses and domes, and the beauteous ter- 
jraces glistened in the bright Asiatic sun. The surrounding 
|hils’ were covered to their very summits with palm and 
olive groves, with gardens and vineyards, and cool and re- 
frehing rills fell rapidly down the declivities, and sparkled 
as hey rolled their united waters through the vale. Along 
ithewinding roads, toward the north and south, and east and 
;wed, extended long trains of camels and vehicles which 
|wownd in and out through the arched portals. All was the 
lbusy hum of life and prosperity. ’ > 

The scene changed. <A mass of ruins cover the hills. 
| Thebreached walls show where entrance was given to the 
foe : the blackened environs show where the camp of the 
invaler has been pitched. The avenging sword of Nebu- 
chadaezzar hath passed over the city, and the dismantled 
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cloisters and ruined walls of that proud temple attest the| 


just retribution of the Most Highk “ * * = * 
Can it be? Was that desolation but a dream? Or hath)! 
a miracle been wrought? Yes, it is a miracle! The Lord 


hath been gracious to his people, he hath brought them out 
from bondage! The treasures of a Herod have erected 
another Bemple, “ more glorious than the first,” whiche 
"stands, a mount of snow, 
Fretted with golden pinacles.” 

The palm groves and vineyards again smile back to the 
sunbeams; the white and cheerful houses, the gorgeous 
palaces, the glittering domes, are all surrounded by bul- 
warks that seem to bid defiance to the world. The Roman 


eagle stands on the tower of Antonio, and beneath his broad | 
wing, peace and plenty have again blessed this fair land. A/| upon the inhabitants. 


Far as the eye can| 
reach, travellers are seen, hundreds upon hundreds and) 
More|| 
and more —onward and onward —surely the whole earth is} 
Varied and beautiful is that vast as-| 
Men are there from every clime ;—not only) 


from neighboring Syria, but from the banks of the Eu-) 


belt of white tents girdles the city. 
thousands after thousands, all advancing to the city. 


gathering together. 
semblage. 


phrates—from Persia—from Africa and Western Italy. 
Tis a glorious sight, and even the Roman sentinel, who. 
from the summit of Antonia, looks down on the vast scene, 
cannot but gaze in admiration of the Jewish Passover. * 
Ono aittle hillock without the walls stand three crosses. 
- . forgive them, for they know not what they do!” 
* 


* * 


* * 
What bursts upon the eye? a wide sea of fire! one dread- 
ful sheet of flame! 
The gorgeous Temple is a living, raging volcano! 
turrets are on fire—the battlements are on fire! 


The 


away. A molten tide of gold pours out over the marble 
pavement —the marble itself is turned to powder. The city, 
too, is a mass of fire. The stately mansions, the proud pal. | 
aces, the beauteous kiosks, are one heated furnace, one|| 
glowing Tartarus. Ay! and there are demons too at work. | 
In every street—on every threshold —yea, in the Temple, 
itself, sabres are drawn and lances levelled. You cannot) 
mark their flash, for they are enveloped in flame. You.caite; 
not hear their ring, for it is drowned in the crash of walls ; — 
but high above the crackling of the rafiers swells that battle 
ery! The sun goes down—but ‘tis not night. 
that dread glare, the city, the camp of Titus, ay! and the 


! 
ei 


rocky hills, —far, far on every side, know not the absence, 
of day. Above, in the huge clouds of smoke which roll, 
|| the channel five leagues, had done some injury to the east || 


towards the empyrean, the air seems peopled with spirits. 
Methinks I can see hellish faces peering down upon the 


scene, snuffing up the odor from that seething cauidron of! sided, but in the evening preceding our arrival, another || 


human blood, and howling with exultation as the death 
shrieks peal on their ear. 
Still the fight rages. 


Battling at every step, striking 


deadly thrusts even in the last convulsive writhe, shedding | 
their blood like water in defence of their burning homes, the 


desperate Jews throw themselves upon the Roman lances. 

By thousands they fall —yet fresh victims press on —dag- | 
ger to dagger, in the red fires of the city, in the hot courts of | 
the Temple reeking with gore, they fight, —stil! expecting, in 
that last bitter hour, to see their Messiah descend from heaven 
to their aid. ’Tis vain —the expiring effort of a gallant peo- 
ple. That Messiah they have crucified! Bitterly, bitterly, 
do they drain the cup of Jehovah’s wrath! 


* * * 


Again the scene changes.—Is it? can 


* * 


it be? 


salem again, Pheenix-like, arisen from her ashes ?— No Tem: | 


ple, it is true, gilds the esplanade of Mount Moriah; yet a) 
graceful and airy edifice glitters in its stead. The mansions 
of the Jewish nobles are not there—-they are replaced by 
those of Europe’s Chivalry. A palace towers aloft—it is) 
that of Baldwin, the Crusader. The Red Cross waves its. 
majestic folds over the City of David and Solomon. 
at yonder dome, rising from Mount Calvary. He who was 
once crucified, is now worshipped there? The tessellated| 
pavement of the Mosque of Omar is trod by the Latin friar, 
and the steel-clad Knight of Saint John. Yon banner waves, 
over the fortified cloisters of the Templars. 

Under the western walls pavillions are pitched, lists marked | 


The! 
foundations are melting —the very hill seems smouldering) 


Lit up by | 


|| mouth of it was only about fifty yards in circumference; 


Jeru- | 


Look || 


aliers, each cased in mail, attended by his squire, and be- 
jstriding his mettled war-horse. At their head rides King 
Baldwin himself, proud to break a lance for his “ fair lady ”’ 
| with the boldest of his assembled chivalry. The wild bursts 
of music ring upon the ear;—the clash of weapons, the 
loud acclamations of the spectators, proclaim the progress of | 


the tournament. 
= 


* + * 7 


The city stands the same — but the crescent glitters upon 
jthe battlements! The indolent Moslem lounges upon his 
|sofa, smokes his long and luxuriant pipe, passes whole days 
jin the énervating pleasures of the harem, and then rides 
i forth to trample upon an abject race of slaves. Pestilence 
ravages the city; famine, tyranny and war press heavily 





Is not this a picture of modern Jerusalem ? Cake: 


| 


DESCRIPTION OF A VOLCANO IN THE AZORES. 


| [We present our readers with the following account of a volcano that 
i Islands. It is given ina Jetter 
dated June 25, 1898. ] 


made its appearance in one of the 
from the American Conse 








A PHENOMENON has occurred here, not unusual in former 
jages, but of which ther s been no example of late years. 


|| On Sunday, the first of. at one, Pp. M. while walking in 
| gppaicons of my hous . Antonio, I heard noises, like 
report of heavy ca 


But soon after, casting my eyes towards the island of St. 
|| George’s, ten leagues distant, I perceived a dense column of 
|| Smoke rising to an immense height. It was soon judged 





1} 


and this was rendered certain as night came 
| fire exhibited an awful appearance. 

Being desirous of viewing this wonderful exertion of na-| 
ture, lembarked on the third of May, accompanied by the} 
|| British Consul, and ten other gentlemen, for St. Georges. 


| Pal town, at eleven, A. M. 


monies and devotion. We learned that the fire of the first| 
|, of May had broken out in a ditch, in the midst of fertile pas-| 
| wares, three leagues south-east of Vellas, and had immediately | 
formed a crater, in size about twenty-four acres. In two 
1 days it had thrown out cinders or small pumice stones, which | 
a strong north-east wind had propelled southerly ; and which, 
‘independent of the mass accumulated round the crater, had 





n at a distance, and concluded || 
there was some sea engagement in the vicinity of the island, || 


that a volcano had burst out near the centre of that island, || 
on, when the || 

1} . . 
jand a scene of greater desolation and distress has seldom 


| . . 
i|been witnessed in any country. 


We ran over in five hours, and arrived at Vellas, the priaci-|| 
We found the poor inhabitants || 
| perfectly panic-struck, and wholly given up to religious cere- || 


The fire of those small craters subsided, and the lava 


jceased running about the 11th of May; on which day the 


large voleano, that had laid dormant for nine days, burst 
\forth again like a roaring lion, with horridebelchings, dis- 
tinctly heard at twelve heaped distance, throwing up pro- 
\\ligious large stones and an immense quantity of lava, illu- 
/minating at night the whole island. This continued with 
‘tremendous force, until the 5th of June, exhibiting the awful, 

lyet magnificent spectacle of a perfect river of fire, distinctly 
|seen from Fayal, running into the sea. Cn that day, the 
fifth, we perceived that its force began to fail, and in a few 
days after, it ceased entirely. The distance of the crater 
from the sea is about four miles, and its elevation about 
three thousand five hundred feet. The lava inundated and 
swept away the town of Ursulina, and country-houses and 
cottages adjacent, as well as the farm-houses throughout its 
As usual, it gave timely notice of its approach, and 
most of the inhabitants fled. Some few, however, remained 
‘in the vicinity of it too long, endeavoring to save their fur- 
‘niture and effects, and were scalded by volumes of steam, 
|w hich, without injuring their clothes, took off their skin and 
‘even their flesh. About sixty persons were thus miserably 
‘scalded, some of whom died on the spot, or in a few days 
after. Numbers of catile shared the same fate. The judge 
and principal inhabitants left the island very early. The 
consternation and anxiety were for some days so great 
among the people, that even their domestic concerns were 
abandoned, and amidst plenty, they were in danger of 
istarving. Supplies of ready baked bread were sent from 
FE ayal to their relief, and large boats to bring away the in- 
habitants who had lost their dwellings. In short, the island, 
heretofore rich in cattle, corn and wine, is nearly ruined ; 


course. 


Original. 
“THAT SAD SECOND CHILDHOOD.” 
“ Thave wished that sad, second childhood might have a mother still, to lay its head upon 
her lap.” — Elia. 
Cui1Lpxoon, its little grief 
May, on its mother’s breast, 


Lay it, and find relief, 
Witte childish cares have rest. 





But what for Age remains ? 
Age, — with neglect and gloom, — 
Where may it hide its pains 


But in the friendly tomb? .B 





covered the earth from one foot to four feet in depth, half a| 
league in widih, and three leagues in length; then passing! 


|| point of Pico. The fire of this large crater had nearly sub-| 


| small crater had opened, one league north of the large one, 
cand only two leagues from Vellas. After taking some re- 
|treshment, we visited the second crater; the sulphureous 
smoke of which, driven southerly, rendered it impracticable | 
!0 attempt approaching the large one. When we came| 
| Within a mile of the crater, we found the earth rent in every 
| direction, and as we approached nearer, some of the chasms|| 
| were six feet wide. By leaping over some of these chasms, 
and making windings to avoid larger ones, we at length ar- 
irived within two hundred yards of the spot; and saw it in 
‘the middle of a pasture, distinctly at intervals, when the 
| thick smoke that swept the earth lighted up a little. The| 
the 
‘fire seemed struggling for vent. and the force with which a 
pale blue flame issued forth resembled a powerful steam en- 
gine, multiplied a hundred fold. The noise was deafening ; 
the earth were we stood had a tremulous motion ; the whole 
| island seemed convulsed, horrid bellowings were occasionally 
|heard from the bowels of the earth, and earthquakes were 
frequent. 

After remaining here about ten minutes, we returned to 
town. The inhabitants had mostly quitted their houses, and 
remained in the open air or under tents. We passed the 
night at Vellas, and the next morning went by water to 
Ursulina, a small sea-port town, two leagues south of Vellas, 
and viewed that part of the country covered with the cinders 











|| before mentioned, and which has turned the most valuable 





vineyards in the island into a frightful desert. On the same 


out, and galleries raised. Those galleries are crowded by||day, the 4th of May, we returned to Fayal, and on the fifth 
the mingled beauty of Europe and Asia—the fair dame||and succeeding days, from twelve to fifteen small voleanoes 
of France, and the “Soldan’s daugher” of heathenesse.||broke out in the fields we had traversed on the third, from 
Syrians pilgrims, monks, Arabs, Turkish slaves, throng the||the chasms before described, and threw out a quantity of 
ground. Two by two, from out the Jaffa gate file the cav-i!lava, which travelled on slowly towards Vellas. 


THE ESSEX RING. 
Tuts ring, to which an historical and romantic record is 
||attached as the token, (the sight of which, recalling her ten- 
\lerest feeling, was to act with talismanic power on the Queen, 
‘land insure her assent to any request it accompanied,) is an 
heir-loom in the “ Warner” family, and is in the possession 
jof Colonel Edward Warner, the representative of the elder 
|branch. This ring is formed of a single diamond, cut in 
|the shape of a heart, and bears an additional interest as 
having been the gift of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scot- 
\land, to Queen Elizabeth, at the period of her marriage with 
|Lord Darnley, in 1555, when she sent it to her royal rival, 
together with the following lines, written by Buchanan : — 





| 
*‘ This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 
From which my cousin’s image ne’er shall part; 
Clear in its lustre, spotless does it shine, 
As clear, as spoiless, as this heart of mine ; 
What though the stone a greater hardness wears, 
Superior firmness still the figure bears.”? 

The fact of Lady Nottingham’s treacherous concealing of 
the ring, confided to her by the condemned Essex with his 
|pleading for life from his offended sovereign, is too well 
known to require repetition, as well as that the Queen’s an- 
zuish at Lady Nottingham’s death-bed confession led her to 
jher own immediate dissolution. This ring then fell into the 
possession of King James I., who gave it to Captain Warner, 
together with other marks of distinction, in remuneration of 
his extepsive discoveries in the West Indies, by which three 
of our most valuable colonies were added to the British do- 
minions. In 1629, Capt. Warner was knighted by King 
Charles I., a dignity at that period, highly considered. The 
royal patents and documentary proofs of the foregoing facts 
are to be found in the Royal College of Arms, and in the 
possession of the representative of the family. — Court Gaz. 








The love that increases by degrees, is so like friendship, 
that it can never be violent. 
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MY COUNTRY. 


BY REY. A. STEVENS, A. M.- 





Original. 





Lanp of the stars and stripes! firm didst thou stand 
In evil day, the van of freedom’s cause ; 

Amidst primeval hills and forests where 

Strong nature’s vigorous hand thy childhood trained, 
Surrounded with her might-and majesty, 

Thou didst arise and bid the nations hail, 

With shouts of liberty !— Thy fearless, first, 

And only salutation, fitting thee. 


God made thee to be free, and in thy front 
Bade ocean’s mountain waves thy ramparts rise. 
Thy sires were nature’s noblemen, with minds 
Free as her air, pure as her crystal streams, 
Exalted as her heights, strong as her strength ! 
In them the dotaged nations saw revived 
The sterling virtues of the better days 
Of Greek and Roman magnanimity. 

Theirs were the noble brow, the mighty soul, 
The eloquence that thundered once against 
The Macedonian throne, and waked again 

Its godlike voice amidst the Forum’s shouts; 
And theirs wise counsel, courage to the death, 
And every power for high emergency. 


My native Jand ! — a wanderer from thy shores, 
I still have sighed for thee, and wept with joy 
To meet thy banner on the ocean’s wave, 
Or see its starry folds flung to the winds, 
And proudly float in ports of stranger lands. 
What though the dazzling pageantry of courts, 
The storied monument, the splendid pile 
Of palace or of temple, strike the sense, 
‘The proud oppressors of the earth are there, 
And there the air is breathed by crouching slaves. 
Ausonia’s skies smile over human chains, 
And all her flowers bloom by human tears! 


But thy magnificence, my native land, 
Is that of action, not of sound and show, — 
Thy nobler monuments are those which speak 
With living voice of knowledge and of truth ; 
Thy art is God’s! His architectural piles 
Are thine, thou need’st none else except 
‘To warn thee of man’s feebleness and pride. 


He has adorned thee with his handy work — 
Here o’er thy prairies’ vast expanse has stretched 
His verdant carpet, decked with every flower, 
Wrought with the graceful form of flying stag 
Or varied plumage of ten thousand birds ; 
And there sublimely reared thy lofty peaks, 
Crowned with the tinted cloud, and girded round 
With ancient forests, which have waved their plumes 
Amidst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s blast 
Of countless storms, yet stand proud in their strength! 
Now swells away the undulation green, 
Defining in soft curvatures the vale, 
Or lawns scarce seen upon the mountain side ; 
And now the beetling cliffs jut out their spurs, 
Where wild-birds glide and scream above their young ; 
There dwells thy symbol bird, there spreads aloft 
Upon the purer air his tireless wing, 
To mount the clouds aspiring to the sun, 
Appropriate emblem of thy destiny ! 


A thousand lakes, like crystal gems that shine 
On Beauty’s bosom, sparkle on thine own ; 
And streams that link the tropics and the pole 
Roll on for ever o’er thy boundless range. 
The father of thy waters, with his train * 
Innumerable, and she, his daughter fair, ft 
Pride of the savage breast, are all thine own ; 
And thine the Hudson’s ever-varying charm 
Of gentle bend, of parapet and knoll, 
Her lofty summits, and her lowly meads ; 
And thine Connecticut, not less the boast 
Of nature and of taste, whose lengthened course 
Regales the blooming garden of the East. 
Here gliding through the flowery mead and vale, 
There leaping gaily o’er the cascade rock, 
Now calmly moving *tween retreating hills, 
And now swift coursing ’neath the threatening cliffs. 





SKETCHES FROM THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES, 


By the author of ‘ Old Ironsides off a Lee Shore.” 


SPOILING A CRUISE, OR THE CAPTURE OF THE GUERRIERE. 


Once more in motion upon her favorite element —i.e. salt 
water —and under the command of her former commander, 
the gallant Hull—Old Ironsides, on the second of August, 
1812, bade good night to the high lands of Massachusetts 


spread out its ample bosom to receive her; but finding| 
nothing there to cope with, she stood boldly out to the east-| 
ward, and waved her striped bunting along the shores of the| 
Isle of Sables, and before the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Having burnt two insignificant prizes there, she continued 
jon her course, and on the morning of the 15th, made five 
|sails, one of which was a sloop of war. 

“Crack on sail, sir,’ said captain Hull to the first lieu- 
tenant, as he stood on the windward horse-block, scanning 
the stranger with his glass. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!’’ replied the gallant Morris, and soon the 
‘old ship spread out her fair-weather sails to the favorable 
jwind, and bowled along in chase. 

“She has set one of her prizes on fire!” said captain 
Hull, stamping his foot on the horse-block. 

‘Then she will have the less prize money,” said the old 
|signal quarter master, in a gruff tone, to the signal midship- 
|man, as he took another squint at his Britannic Majesty’s 
cruizer. 

“I say, Jack,” said a tall Marblebeader, as he leaned over} 
the head rail, “that fellow wouldmake a good whaleman, if} 
you could only get his lubberly topmasts fidded, and tip his) 
lold iron overboard. A lick of coal tar wouldn’t hurt his 
bends, and a bright streak mig a little to his appearance 
on a Sunday morning!” ‘ | 

“Silence, forward!” thundered the first lieutenant. ‘ Mas- 
ter’s mate of the forecastle, this is a ship of war, sir.” 

“Down with you, forward!” said the master’s mate, || 
jumping down as though he had put his foot in a bucket of hot 
water. ‘Lie close, you landlubbers, this is no whaleman!”’ | 

















swallow a breaker of molasses, and then hoist in water at 
his leisure; that infernal steward of his has kept his tea- 
spoon agoing since seven bells, and burn me, if it hasn’t put 
me in mind of splicing the mainbrace witha real nor’-wester!”’ 

‘I say, John Wilson, let me kiss your monkey, you close- 
fisted son of a catgut scraper!” said the captain of the head, 
to an old tar who generally kept a wee drop in his locker, 
for sore eyes and the rheumatiz, as he often termed it. 

‘You be blasted!” replied the indignant Mr. Wilson. 
“ Kiss the purser’s bull,t if you like, or take a pull at the 
jhalliards with old Switchell— molasses and water is good 
enough for a gentleman’s son!’’ And a smothered laugh 
and a fresh plug of pig-tail ended the colloquy. The next 
momenta round shot cut the captain of the head in two, and 
produced from the aforesaid Mr. Wilson the piteous ex- 
clamation of — 

“Hello! No. 1 has stopped his mess! My eyes! that 
was a close shave!” 

The body was immediately hove into the sea, and a bucket 
or two of water washed all traces of the unfortunate captain 
lof the head from the upper world. 

The sloop of war being to windward, the Constitution 
changed her course, and overhauled an English merchant- 
man, already a prize to an American privateer. A brig 
was next chased to leeward, which proved to be an Ameri- 
can with a prize crew on board. She was recaptured, and 
sent in. The remainder of the vessels escaped. Having 
run upas far as his instructions permitted him, captain Hull 
came about, and proceeded to the southward; and on the 
19th, at two, rp. m., the cry of “Sail O!” roused the officers 
from the mess table, and assembled all hands on the spar 
deck. The sail was soon dimly seen to leeward, bearing E. 
S. E., but her character could not be discovered. The Con- 
stitution immediately made sail in chase, and at six bells 
the stranger was ascertained to be a ship. Ina short half 
hour, her rows of teeth were discovered, and no doubt was 
entertained of her being an enemy’s frigate. The Consti- 
tution still kept on her course until she was within a league 
of the frigate to leeward, when she began to shorten sail. 
The enemy had now laid his maintopsail aback, and ap- 
peared to be waiting for the frigate to come down, with 
every thing ready to engage. Perceiving that there was a 
chance for a fight at last, upon something like even terms, 
captain Hull proceeded to make his preparations with the 
greatest coolness and deliberation. The Constitution, there- 











* Captain Hull was at this time a robust man, in full health, and hav- 
ing made a pretty severe attack upon salt codfish the day previous, he 
drank a great quantity of molasses and water during the day. The 


Bay, and proceeded on acruize. Hugging the land of her'|| sailors, ever ready to notice the most minute peculiarities in their supe- 


birth, she stood to the northward until the Bay of Fundy 





* Mississippi. t The name of the Ohio signifies beautiful. 


riors, immediately named him “ Old Switchell,”’ and by this name he is 
known to the old men-of-war’s men, to this day. 
t The purser’s bull is the grog barrel. 





fore, furled her light sails, double-reefed her topsails, hauled 
up the courses, sent down her royal yards, and prepared her 
decks for action. At the first tap of the drum, the crew 
came pouring up to muster, and ere the drummers had 
beaten the call, they stood in silence at their guns. At 
five, rp. m., the chase hoisted three English ensigns, and 
opened her fire at long shot, wearing several times to rake 
and to avoid a raking in return. The Constitution stil} 
came down in death-like silence, yawning occasionally, to 
balk the English commander in his vakish intentions, and 
heaving ahead like her inimitable self alone. At six, the 
enemy, who seemed to be a very gentlemanly fellow, bore 
up, and run off under his three topsails and jib, with the 
wind on his quarter, which in plain English meant, as one 
of the captains of the guns whispered to the first spunger — 
“Come alongside as quick as you please, and take it yard- 
arm, and yard-arm.” 

At a little afier six, the bows of Old Ironsides began to 
double on the quarter of the English ship, and as she came 
full upon her, at pistol shot distance, captain Hull, who had 
stood, trumpet in hand, upon the horse-block, waiting for 
the favorable moment, sprang upon deck and gave the long 
expected order — “ Fire!” 

At the word, the entire broadside went off as one gun, 
and careened the Constitution to her bearings. It was a 
broadside of destruction — its shot pierced the enemy through 
and through, and carried away his mizzenmast, pile cap- 
tain Hull roared through his trampet — é 

“ Well done, my lads, you have made a brig of her!” 

“You have carried away a streak of copper, sir,’”’ said an 


“Old Switchell is at it again!’’* whispered one of the|jold tar, pointing to an enormous rent in the captain’s nankin 
quarter masters to his neighbor. ‘I wonder why he don’t ‘tights, with one hand, and touching his hat with the other. 


“Ha!” said Hull, examining his damaged unmentiona- 
bles, “’tis true the stuff has given way, but never mind, 
burnt powder will soon color every thing. Give them another 
royal salute, my boys.” 

For thirty minutes, one incessant roar of artillery filled 


ithe ears of the combattants. A vast field of white smoke 
|spread upon the face of the waters to leeward, and the hollow 


\waves echoed mournfully to the thunder speaking gun. 

The frigate now passed slowly ahead, keeping up an un- 
mitigated fire, and luffed short around the Englishman’s 
| bows, to prevent being raked. In performing this manceuvre, 
jthe ship shot into the wind, got sternway upon her, and 
backed on to her antagonist. The cabin of the Constitution 
now caught fire from the close explosion of the forward guns 
of the enemy. The exertions of lieutenant B. V. Hoffman, 
who commanded that division, soon restored order, and the 
gun of the enemy that had caused the injury and threatened 
to do still greater damage, was disabled and silenced. As 
the vessels touched, the sound of bugles, and the ery of 
«First division of boarders, away !”’ issued from the smoke 
that covered each vessel, and the heavy cannon had an 
opportunity to cool awhile. 

The English mustered at the bows, while the Americans 
assembled at the taffrail. The musketry now was dreadful. 
Lieutenant Morris was shot through the body, but maintain- 
ed his post ; the bullet having fortunately missed his vitals. 
Sailing-master Almy was wounded in the shoulder; and 
lieutenant Bush, the marine officer, having received a bullet 
in the head, fell upon his face and died with the cry of en- 
couragement upon his lips. The English suffered the most, 
however, by the fire. 

Tt being found impossible for either party to board in the 
presence of such a fire, and during the continuance of the 
heavy sea, the sails were filled. As the frigate shot ahead, 
the foremast of the enemy fell by the board. 

“ Huzza!” said captain Hull, “we have made a sloop of 
her, ny boys!” 

At this moment, down came the mainmast of the Guer- 
riere with a tremendous crash, and she lay a helpless wreck, 
wallowing in the trough of the encrimsoned sea. A cock 
that had been knocked ont of his coop by a shot, now flew 
into the mizzen rigging, and crowed like a bantam on his 
dunghill. It was the cry of victory, and was followed by 
three joud huzzas from the Constitution’s crew. 

The conqueror now ran off a short distance, secured her 
masts, rove new rigging, and wiped her bloody decks. At 
seven, she wore round, and took a favorable position for 
raking. The enemy, having had sufficient amusement for 
one afternoon, lowered a jack that had been kept flying on 
the stump of the mizzenmast, and Old Jronsides’ victory 
was complete. 

An officer was now sent on board the prize, who returned 
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and retire. The observant creatures seize the vessels and 
do the same ; when the glue, adhering strongly to their hair 
and eyelids, completely blinds them, and prevents every 
possibility of their effecting an escape. In other places, the 
Inatives take to their habitations a kind of boots, which they 
jput on and pull off their legs several times successively. 
These are then rubbed over in the inside with a strong glue; 
and when the monkeys attempt to do the same, they are 
unable to extricate themselves, and consequently are caught 
{without difficulty. 

Sometimes the inhabitants carry in their hands a mirror, 
and appear to amuse themselves by looking at it in different 
attitudes. In place of these they leave a kind of traps, not 
unlike the glasses in external appearance, which, when the 
janimals take them up, seize and secure them by the paws. 
The hunters of some countries place near the haunts of the 
monkeys, vessels containing intoxicating liquors. The ani- 
|mals drink of them, and shortly become so drunk as to lie 
down on the spot and fall asleep. 

Some of the Indians ascend to the summits of the moun- 
jtains, where the animals rear their young, and construct 
there a pile of wood, round the base of which they spread a 
quantity of maize. They place on the pile some substance, 
which, on being exposed to heat, explodes with a tremendous 
noise. This is contrived to explode during the time that the 
monkeys are employed in devouring the maize, and in their 
terror and astonishment, the old animals scamper off on all 
sides with the utmost rapidity, leaving their young ones a 
prey to the hunters. 

The dexterity of monkeys is such, that although burthenéd 
with their offspring clinging to their backs, they can leap 
from tree to tree, if the distance is not very great, and secure 
their hold among the branches with the greatest certainty. 
When they perceive any person taking aim at them, either 
with a gun or bow, they cry out and grind their teeth in the 
most horrible manner. They are often able to avoid the 
arrows that are shot at them, and sometimes they even catch 
them in their hands. When any one of their community is 
shot, and falls to the ground, all the rest set up a dismal and 
tremendous howl, which makes all the adjacent mountains 
and woods resound. Ifa monkey is wounded, and does not 
fall, it frequently happens that his companions will seize 
him and carry him beyond the reach of their enemy; and 
miserable is the fate of the hunter who is imprudent enough 
to venture near their haunts during that same day. When 
the animals re-ascend the trees they each carry a stone 
in their hands, and generally another in their mouths; 
and these are thrown at their adversary, with a correctness 
of aim that is truly astonishing. 


the top of a tree, or on some other elevated situation, to keep 
watch when the rest are either about to sleep or to engage 
in any marauding expedition. The motions or the cry of 
this animal are a signal of danger, and immediately the 
whole troop scampers off with the utmost rapidity. It can- 
not be true, however, as some have asserted, that the senti- 
nels are often punished with death for neglecting their duty. 

Condamine and Bouger‘saw in Peru some domesticated 
monkeys of a large size, which had been admitted into the 
apartments of the academicians, during the time they were 
employed in making observations in the mountains. These 
animals greatly excited the astonishment of the academicians, 
by afterwards, of their own accord, going though a series of 
imitations. They planted the signals, ran to the pendulum, 
and then immediately to the table, as if for the purpose of 
committing to paper the observations they had made. They 
occasionally pointed the telescopes towards the heavens, as 
if to view the stars, and performed numerous other feats of 
a similar nature. 

The following account partakes too much of the whimsical 
and marvellous to be worthy of much credit. The soldiers, 
under command of Alexander the Great, always marched in 
order of battle. They happened one night to encamp ona 
mountain that was inhabited by a numerous tribe of mon- 
keys. On the following morning, they saw, at a distance, 
what appeared to be an immense body of troops approaching 
them, as if with the intention of coming to an engagement. 
The commanders, as well as the soldiers, were struck with 
astonishment. Having entirely subdued the prince of the 
country, they could not conceive the origin of this new force. 
The alarm was immediately given, and in a short time the 
whole Macedonian army was drawn up in battle-array, to 
combat with this unexpected enemy. The Macedonians 
were not a little chagrined, when they discovered that it was 
but a troop of monkeys, who were imitating their mancu- 
vres, which they mistook for a band of armed men. 

Monkeys usually live in much more extensive troops than 
apes. The troops of patas, or red monkeys of Senegal, are re- 
ported to amount, sometimes, to as many as three or four 
thousand. Some naturalists believe that they form a sort of 
republic, in which a great degree of subordination is kept 
up; that they always travel in good order, conducted by 
chiefs, the strongest and most experienced animals of their 
troop; and that, on these occasions, some of the largest 
monkeys are likewise placed in the rear, the sound of whose 
voice immediately silences those who happen to be noisy. 
The orderly and expert retreat of these animals from dan- 
ger, is an amusing sight to Europeans, unaccustomed to the 
native manners of such animals. The negroes believe them 
to be a vagabond race of men, who are too indolent to con- 
struct habitations to live in, or to cultivate the ground for 
subsistence. They sometimes commit dreadful havoc in 
the fields and gardens of persons who inhabit the countries 
where they abound. 

Monkeys seem to do those things which mankind do be- 
fore their reason is matured by age; and in this respect 
there is no other quadruped that bears any resemblance to 
them. Most animals seem, at times, to be actuated by a 
spirit of revenge; by the different means which are em- 
ployed to gratify this passion, we may in a measure judge 
of the different degrees of their instinct, and every one knows 
how greatly the monkey exceeds all other brutes in its vin- 
dictive malice. There appears, in some measure, an analogy 
between the vices of the monkeys, and the disgusting brutal- 
ity too often observable in the vicious and degraded part of 
mankind. 

In some countries, monkeys, even in their wild state, are 
rendered serviceable to mankind. It is said that in districts 
where pepper and cocoa grow, the inhabitants, availing them- 
selves of the imitative faculties and the agilities of the mon- 
keys, are able to procure :an infinitely greater quantity of 
these articles than they could’ do by any other means. They 
mount some of the lowest branches of the trees, break off 
the extremities where the fruit grows, and then descend and 
carefully range them on the ground. The animals after- 
wards ascend the same trees, strip the branches all the way 
to the top, and dispose them in a similar manner. After 
the monkeys have gone to rest, the Indians return and carry 
off the spoil. 

In some places, it is this inclination to imitate human 
actions which leads to their destruction. The Indians carry 
in their hands vessels filled with water, and rub their faces 
with it, in presence of the monkeys; then substituting a 
kind of glue instead of water, leave the vessels behind them 


immediately and reported her to be His Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, captain Dacres. The 
Constitution, having put a prize-master and crew on board, 
hovered around her during the night. The next morning, the 
prize officer having declared the Guerriere to be in a sinking 
condition, the prisoners were removed, and the prize crew 
recalled. At three, rp. m., captain Hull ordered the wreck 
of the beautiful frigate to be set on fire, and in a quarter of 
an hour a bright flash lit up the heavens —an awful roar 
rang along the billows—a mighty cloud of impenetrable 
smoke slowly moved along the ocean, and when the evening 
sun looked down upon the clear waters, nothing was to be 
seen of the noble cruizer but black and bubbling fragments 
dancing upon their waves. 

The Constitution, having her decks lumbered with woun- 
ded prisoners, shaped her course for the southward; and on 
the 30th of August, stood up Boston harbor, with the cross 
of England trailing beneath the stars and the stripes, and 
anchored off Long wharf, amid the ringing of bells, the 
firing of cannon, and the wild huzzas of assembled thousands. 





STRATAGEMS OF APES AND MONKEYS. 
Compiled for the Magazine. 

Besines the striking and humiliating resemblance of the} 
monkey tribe to the human race, their playfulness, their 
frolics and gambols, have in all ages attracted the notice of 
mankind Some naturalists have asserted, that they are 
capable of reasoning and reflecting; and that they are 
guided by an instinctive sagacity superior to that of the; 
brute creation in general. They are, however, incapable as 
well uf thought as of speech, and certainly destitute of every 
essential faculty of man. 

Both apes and monkeys are excessively ugly. Their 
limbs are peculiarly strong; and they take great delight in 
breaking, destroying and stealing whatever comes in their 
way. In all their operations and manceuvres, their agility 
is astonishing. Whenever any thing offends, or throws them 
into a passion, they indicate their rage by chattering vio- 
lently with their teeth. Many of them, if beaten, will 
sigh, groan, and weep, like children. But they make such 
ridiculous grimaces, place themselves in such strange and 
whimsical attitudes, and in other respects conduct themselves 
so singularly, that few persons, even on these occasions, can 
refrain from laughing. 

It is said that there are some races of monkeys, that keep 
up a certain discipline among themselves. Though active) 
in the highest degree in pillaging plantations and cultivated} 
grounds, they seldom go on important expeditions for this 
purpose, but in numerous troups. If they meditate an 
attack, for instance, on a melon bed, a large party of them 
enters the garden. The animals range themselves, if possi- 
ble, under a hedge or fence, at some distance from each! 
other, and throw the melons from hand to hand, with as- 
tonishing rapidity. The line they form usually terminates 
in a mountain or forest, and all their operations are executed 
during the most profound silence. 

Many of these animals, and particularly the preachers, and) 
four-fngered monkeys, have sometimes dreadful contentions, 
in which great numbers, on both sides, are frequently slain. 
‘They employ weapons in their combats, and often arm them- 
selves with stones and pieces of wood, which they throw with 
sure aim and astonishing violence at each other. They) 
have, on these occasions, neither deserters nor stragglers ;| 
for, in times of danger, they never forsake each other. They 
run along the plains and leap from tree to tree with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

In some houses we see the wanderu, a cunning and au- 
dacious monkey, much inclined to ridicule and grimace. He 
may be taught to dress and undress himself, to spin, to poke! 
the fire, to push a wheelbarrow, or play on a tambourine. 
He will wash earthern vessels or glasses without breaking 
them, and carry light burthens from place to place. A mon- 
key of this species has been observed to turn a spit with one 
hand, whilst with the other he held a piece of bread under 
the meat, to receive the gravy, which he immediately eat. 
A wanderu was exhibited at Bordeaux, which, by his actions, 
excited muck astonishment in the spectators. When mounted 
on an extended cord, he first stretched out each of his feet 
to have them chalked; then taking in his hand a pole 
weighted at each end, he walked backward and forward, cut 
capers, and executed numerous other tricks, with infinitely 
greater ease and celerity than the most expert rope-dancer. 

Some of the apes are said always to place a sentinel on 





A PAINTER’S ADVENTURES. 

Witxtam Dunzap, was born at Perth Ambof, ia Mew Jer- 
sey, 1776 —making him now 73 at his death. His father 
was an Irishman, and an ensign with Wolfe at Quebec. 
When William was nine years old, the war broke out, and 
he found himself in the heart of it. 

The family moved into New York in ’77, and William got 
some indifferent schooling, about which time he also dis- 
covered a strong taste for painting. This was encouraged. 
The father got him a teacher, and in ’82 he went to work 
making portraits at three guineas, being seventeen year old. 
The next year he visited Philadelphia, got into good com- 
pany, had the honor of painting Washington, and received 
a good deal of “delicious” attention from the General at 
his table, &c. His second oil-painting was a full length of 
the hero. His first had been made fcr a sign painter, for 
whom Delanoy had undertaken to paint a head of Sir Sam- 
uel Hood, one of the lions of that day, and found himself 
lpuzzled to make a likeness that the sailors would acknowl- 
edge. In this dilemma the artist came to Dunlap. — 
He took his pallette, and with a bold brush dashed in the 
red face and hair, long nose, and little grey eyes of the naval 
hero. The sign swung amidst the acclamations of the Jack 
tars. Another year was spent at New York, between paint- 
ing, dancing, billiards, cards, and French ; —all in prepara- 
tion for going abroad, which was done in ’84, and he went to 
work in London, under the patronage of West, but lazily, 
and with much loss of time. In ’86, he fell in with the fa- 
mous Dr. Mitchell, of New York, then just graduated at 
Edinburg, and made some foot excursions about England. 
In ’87, he returned home. He went to painting, got dis- 
couraged, joined his father in trade, painted again, engaged 
in theatricals, and became bankrupt in 1805. Next he tried 
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n.|| those of the elephant, or yet the moose, as was supposed -by 


miniatures. He moved to Albany, and then to Boston — | frightful events. Their occurrence is here scarcely known. 


Stuart and Malbone being here. The next move was south,|| They have hitherto awakened, in this country, no effort, no}, 


| sympathy —led to no relief. How far they are avoidable — 
how far they can be averted—or their consequences miti- 
gated when they arrive—are questions yet to be asked. 


to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, painting in 
each, and making acquaintance with Jeflerson, Joel Barlow, 
Denny of the Port Folio, and many other distingués, and 





finally Cooper, who engaged him as his asststant manager in| ' And shall not these questions be asked, and a true and ex-| 


New York. This lasted six years, when the war came on.| plicit answer be demanded? Since 1770, (when a famine, 
Miniatures were in vogue again. Then he turned author,||in Bengal swept off, it has been computed, three millions, )|| 
published “The Life of Cook,” and commenced editing a| there has been a succession of famines, which have de- 


magazine. Then came painting once more, at Hartford, 'stroyed the lives of immense multitudes of human beings ;| 
Boston, New York, &c.; and then an appointment as assist-| these human beings have died in a country once deemed the| 
ant paymaster general of the New York militia in the | wealthiest in the world, and upon one of the richest and| 


United States service, in which he continued till 1817, so| most productive soils upon the face of the globe.” 

that, says Mr. D., “at the age of fifty-one [became permanently |, — 

a painter!” Meanwhile, he had travelled all over New THE WALDENSES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
England and the frontiers. He now tried Virginia, then|) A tare notice of this celebrated sect states, that their ter- 
Canada, then Virginia again, where he painted the “ Christ} ritory among the Alps is about thirty miles long by twenty- 
Rejected,” in 1822. After this he moved all over the north|| five broad —consisting of two mountain ranges and three 
again, painting and exhibiting, and sending out agents, and| Valleys. The population is very dense. Every foot of pro- 
meeting with all sorts of acquaintances and adventures, not || ductive soil is reduced to cultivation. This people are frugal 
to mention the publication of the “ History of the American|/and industrious, yet very poor. Still the benificence of the 
Theatre,” half-a-dozen offices in societies, lecturing on the| wealthier classes and the good habits of the poor, prevent any 


infirmities about six or seven years since, when his nume-||ishes, supplied by fifteen pastors. The government of the 
rous friends in New York gave him a grand benefit, which||church is presbyterian, and their synod meets annually. — 
yielded him over $2,500. Since then, we believe, he has ''The Waldenses claim to be the lineal descendants of the 
done no painting. The “History of American Art,” in two | apostolic churches, and to have received through an unbroken 
large octavos, appeared in 1834. And thus ends his che- ‘| chain of faithful witnesses, the doctrine and discipline of 
quered career. 





‘}century, none deny. They sent some of their best men to 





METAMORPHOSE. 


WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY THING IN OVID. 


\on hearing the views of Luther and Calvin, they at once said) 
that their churches had always maintained these same doc- 
|trines and the same discipline. 


NIX*S MATE; OR, THE EFFECT OF DRUNKENNESS. | 


Original. CIRCASSIAN WAR. 
a || AccorpINe to a correspondent of the Boston Morning Post, | 
Oncr, coming in from sea, | 
At night, his vessel sailing free, | 
Nix gave his mate the charge of the ship, | 
Then went below and quaffed a mug of flip. i the war has been misapprehended or misrepresented in Eu-| 
The watch on deck got bousy, — ||rope and America. 

Phe mate was drunk and drowsy, | He asserts that the character of the war is very like that) 

! 

‘ 

| 





And, in the midst of their carouse, 
The vessel steuck her bows 
Against a rock below the harbor of Boston, — 
Nix, awakened by the shock, ithe United States. That it is a war of civilization against 
Rushed madly upon deck ; 
“I'll fling,” said he, “* the mate in the dock, lp . : ° 
OY the *o tah iy tile 6 wine.” || from the mountains, seized upon the crops and cattle of the 
He found the careless mate asleep, 
And flung him over the vessel’s side, 
Where he was changed to a monstrous heap 
Of granite, to breast the rushing tide. 


* Cling to the rock whereon you went, 
. Yourself be your own monument ; || (similar to the wish of our own government in relation to! 


And stand ” (thus Nix,) “forever a beacon ‘\the Seminole war) endeavored to accomplish the object of! 
' ( . P J 
That ships no more may spring a leak on || protection without bloodshed. But this policy operated the 


The rock, ’gainst which you blindly drove, same in both countries —to embolden the aggressing foe to 
By which my bows are stove.” 

And there that granite beacon stands, — 

A work never equalled by human hands ; — 





rendered necessary. 


\|their primitive church. That they existed in the thirteenth | 


\|barbarism. That the Circassian warriors, coming down} 


\|hard working settlers of the Russian colonies, murdering all 
| who came in their path. That the Russian government at! 
|| first stationed troops to protect the settlers, and, if necessary | 
'‘lcarry on a defensive war with the aggressing tribes, and, 











| the reformers at the commencement of the reformation, onl 


|| who is travelling in Asia, and has visited St. Petersburg and| 
}been through the Circassian country, the true character of} 


||now going on with the Seminoles in this country. ‘That it| 
is a war of necessity on the part of Russia, anc cannot be) 
A rock whieh many a ship had been Jost on. javoided by that power any more than the Seminole can by) 





| 


| . . 
| perpetrate new massacres. An offensive course is therefore, 
| j|important subject before a village audience, a spirit of in- 


More firm on its base than the rocks of Cobassct, || In Europe there is an unjust jealousy against Russia, 


And mates always shudder whenever they pass it. 
PMBONPOINT. |) Every act of hers is watched with trembling jealousy, and 
it ‘ a . 

|/not unfrequently attributed to ambitious designs ; when if) 











MISCELLANIES, || done by any other power, no such design would be thought of.) 
| A few English adventurers, whose interest is in the war, 
FAMINES IN INDIA. jare said to be the instigators of the continued hostility on the. 


A ramratst has lately been issued in London by a Pro. part of the Circassians, encouragiug them with the hope of, 
visional Committee, for forming a British India Society, for jassistance from England. 
the laadabie purpose of bettering the condition of the inhabi- | 
tants of the British dominions in India —and thus preventing | THE MASTODON. 
the periodical famines, which desolate the fairest provinces || Ir will probably be recollected that nearly a complete) 
of British India, carrying off thousands upon thousands of||skeleton of this marvel of an extinct race of beasts, was ex-| 








‘Jarising from a fear of her great and increasing power. —| 


| 


Fine Arts, &c. &c. Finally, he seems to have given up to [great suffering. Their couutry is divided into fifteen par-| 


some. They diverge outwards from the head with the con- 
|vexity forward, and the point turning backwards in the same 
| plane with the head ; the tusk found in the head measures ten 
ifeet one inch from the base to the tip, following the outside of 
the curvature, and two feet in circumference near the socket. 
| The other tusk measures only nine feet —part of the root is 
wanting. When placed in the head in their original posi- 
tions, the distance from tip to tip measures sixteen feet.” 
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Pusitic Lectures.— There are not a few persons, both in 
|private conversation and among writers for the press, who 
|make a practice of ridiculing our present system of public 
lecturing. There are great defects, undoubtedly, in the sys- 
tem, as it is generally managed, and great deficiencies in 
the majority of the lecturers. But is not this remark true 
of every thing else? Are not the majority of editors, and 
preachers, and authors, unfit to excel in their respective 
ealling, and must those professions be relinquished on ac- 
count of the inability of the majority to do much towards 
enlightening the public mind? The generality of mankind 
are not men of genius, and eath profession may be said to 
represent an average amount of talent, about agffpuch you 
might find among the same number of men collected together 
jat random. How often do we hear the remark, that certain 
lindividuals of ordinary genius ought not to have been 
preachers, but that they should have worked at some me- 
chanical art. Yet if all the men of genius were confined to 
the professions, where should we look for improvements and 
discoveries in the arts? It seems to us to be a very fortu- 
nate circumstance, that geniuses and dunces are about 
||equally distributed among the ranks of every profession, occu- 
pation and calling. From this circumstance results the nearly 
equal progress which is made in all the sciences and arts. 
Leeturing has been growing more and more popular for 
many years past, until at length it has become fashionable. 
We think that great public benefits have resulted from all 
this lecturing. Lectures have, in a great measure, super- 
seded public amusements of a dissipated and demoralizing 
nature ; thousands of dollars have been paid to deserving 
men of good education, who needed the money that would 
otherwise have been pocketed by jugglers, mountebanks and 
players. Great good has resulted from this circumstance 
alone, even if we admit, that the audience have not been 
very generally instructed by the Jectures to which they have 
listened. Surely, if this lecturing system were nothing but 
the means of raising funds for the support of indigent and 
worthy men belonging to the learned professions, we should 
be disposed to lend it our support. But this cannot be ad- 
mitted. How mean soever the talents of a lecturer, the 
audience cannot fail to derive more or less intellectual profit 
from his remarks, directly or indirectly. By bringing an 








quiry and curiosity is excited in the minds, not only of the 
hearers, but of those who listen to the remarks of the hearers, 
after the close of the lecture. We do not deny that it would 
be better if the lecture were able, sound and interesting, in- 
stead of dull and superficial; but even the latter must al- 
ways be followed by certain beneficial results. 

The only evil which we fear, as likely to follow, from the 
present system of management of public lecturers, is that 
our Lyceums may degenerate into mere raree-shows, for the 
exhibition of distinguished men. There is evidently a great 
rage, among the members of Lyceum:s, to hear and see the 
|tions of the day, while but little zeal is felt in obtaining good 
courses of lectures. We would remark that the best lec- 


the population, though surrounded with all the means of humed near Bucyrus, in Crawford county, about a year ago, ‘\turers are not necessarily among distinguished men; and 


existence. The following is an extract from this pamphlet :'| A skeleton still more perfect, and of larger dimensions, was 

“The fact of frequent and inconceivably dreadfal famines), recently discovered in Missouri, about twenty miles south of 
throughout the British territories of India, is one that has, St. Louis. In no skeleton found before were the tusks im-| 
been little known, and still less inquired into, by the people | planted in the socket, the superior part of the head in former 


that a man-is not necessarily a good lecturer because he is 
a great orator or debater in Congress or at the bar. How 
much better would it be, both for the instruction of the au- 
dience, and for the encouragement of learning and talent, if 





of this country. Few, comparativ ely, (for example,) are) skeletons being decayed. It is stated that such are the enor- it were customary to reward humble merit among our neigh- 
aware of the extent of the mortality amongst our Indian| mous dimensions of the head and tusks of the Missouri bors in our own towns and vicinities, instead of ransacking 


fellow-subjects in the upper provinces of Bengal during the} skeleton, that it required two stout men to carry the largest. the twenty-four States and the continent of Europe into the 


past year. In a few short months more than half a million 
perished by famine, and the diseases produced by that ca- 
lamity. At this moment other parts of India are subjected |; 
to a similar visitation. Yet, down to the present time, there}) 
has been no public investigation into the causes of these 





tusks from the place of disinterment to St. Louis! These) 


| who says: 








H “The tusks were not situated in the same position as’ 


of the two tusks, and two yoke of oxen to haul the head and bargain, that we may tickle the curiosity of an audience 


' 
| 


by the exhibition of some dunce with a great name. Still 


have been placed by Mr. Roch in the St. Louis Museum, || were this evil tenfold greater than it now is, we should hold 
up both hands for the encouragement of Lyceums and all 


other associations for public lecturing. 
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Someruine New. — We notice that Mr. Levy, a New York 
auctioneer, advertises a considerably extensive sale of auto- 
graphs, the collection, as he states, of some eminent amateur. 
We have had nothing of this among us before, though such 
things are common elsewhere ; and in England, especially, 
these curiosities are the object of a great trade. Whether 
they will go here much, especially in these hard times, may 
admit of adoubt. The list, however, is at least curious. We 
subjoin a few specimens from the catalogue : 


P. J. Beranger, the Poet. An original Song and Letter, all in his own 
band. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Three general orders by Commissary Daure, 
dated from Grand Cairo, during the expedition for the conquest of 
Egypt, signed with written remarks by Bonaparte. ° 

Chazles V., Emperor of Germany and King of Spain. Signature toa 
letter as King of Spain, and signature as Emperor of Germany. 

J. B. Colbert, Minister under Louis XLV. Signature on parchment to 
a public document. 

Louis II, Prince of Conde, called the Great. 
and signature to a receipt, on parchment. 

Baron Cuvier, the great naturalist. A signed letter and signature to 
a letter. 

L. C. Desaix, celebrated General. 

J.J. Gall, celebrated Physiologist. 

Madame De Genlis, Musician and Authoress. 
Seventeen lines of writing. 

Henry IV., King of France. 
parchment. 

Baron De Humboldt, celebrated traveller. Signed letter. 

Louis XiV., King of France, and Colbert, his Minister of State. Their 
signatures to a document. 

Paganini, (Nicolo.) A signed letter. 

Jerome Hétion, Mayor of Paris during the revolution of 1789. A signed 
order to guard the King and family. 

Robespiere. An order signed by him and Couthon, his colleague. 

Stanislaus, first King of Poland. A signed letter. 

Voltaire. A letter written and signed in his own hand against La 
Beaumelle. 

Hard times, as we hinted, will be an obstacle to the suc- 
cess of this experiment. Another, not less serious in our 
mind, would be the want of sufficient authority for the auto- 
craphs themselves ; their whole value depends on this; and 
these may be all genuine, but Mr. Levy in that case should 
have expressed himself more to the purpose. He says only, | 
“that the late Chevalier Sardin collected them with the utmost} 
care, and where any doubt existed, he invariably compared 
those he possesset with the known originals by the same 
persons, at the National Library of Paris, in order to satisfy | 
himself of their identity. The modern part of this collection 
were mostly obtained from the persons to whom they were} 
All this amounts to nothing as to evidence. —| 


A line of his writing, 


Signature to an order. 
Two pages of Notes, not signed. 
A letter, not signed. — 


Signature to a public document on 


addressed.” 
It is Mr. Levy’s assertion, and nothing more. 


Norma Scuoous. — The public attention is not yet suffi-| 
ciently awakened to the importance of these institutions, | 
which have lately been established in two or three places in| 
our commonwealth. They afford excellent opportunities to 
young persons, of insufficient education, who wish to qualify 
themselves for teachers. The school in Lexington is for, 
females, and we believe its requisitions and its advantages) 
need only to be generally known, to induce hundreds of| 
young ladies in different parts of the country to avail them-| 
selves of its offers. All that is required of a candidate for | 
admission is, that she shall not be over or under certain| 
ages, and that she shall male it appear that at the time of 
her application, it is her intention to qualify herself for a 
teacher. Ina true spirit of liberality, the founders or trus- 
tees of the institution have resolved not to require any pledges 
from the candidates that they will pursue the profession of a 
teacher: they are required simply to make it appear that 
they enter the school with that intention. If circumstances 
cause them to alter their minds hereafter, they will not be 
regarded as violating any obligations. 
expected that more than half would be likely to remain! 
teachers, during their lifetime. Most of them will probably| 
hecorne wives, or find it expedient, on other accounts, to re- 
linquish the office of teaching. Still, in these cases, there is) 


no loss to the public; for their superior education will en-| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


able them, should they be mothers, to raise up better citizens | 
for the community, than if they were uneducated. 

The pupils of the Normal School are not charged for tui- 
tion, which is a public benefaction. 
very reasonable terms ; and in the space of one or two years 





jnal an instance of failure to meet them. 


enable them to become excellent teachers. One year at the 
Normal School would complete the education of individuals 
thus advanced, and enable them afterwards to earn a liveli- 
hood, with less injury to their health, if not with less labor, 
than they can do by means of their trade. 

Again, it must be considered that nearly all the arts usu- 
ally pursued by females are overstocked, while there is a 
demand for female teachers, of good qualifications, so great, 
that it cannot be supplied under present circumstances. — 
Hence, if a young iady qualifies herself for a teacher, instead 
of learning a trade, she not only benefits her own fortune, by 
entering a profession that is not sufficiently stocked, but she 
benefits others by quitting a profession that is already over- 
stocked. 

There are thousands of females in this community, among 
the middle classes, whose literary attainments are very re- 
spectable, who are yet not sufficiently exact in their knowl- 
edge of the elements of the sciences to be good teachers. — 


ithe advantages of a Normal School, because they will have 
ivery little todo in order to complete their education. All 
ithey need for this purpose, is to be trained to exactness in 
the elementary branches of science, their literary attain- 
ments being already sufficient. We conclude, by hoping 
‘that public attention may be awakened to this important 
subject, and that it may soon become fashionable for young 
ladies of the description we have just alluded to, to enter the 
Normal School. 





Tue Girt.— This beautiful “Christmas and New Years’ 
Present,” has made its appearance. We have been highly 
gratified in looking over its pages, at the excellence of its 
contents and the beauty of its engravings, which are, with 
one exception, the work of American engravers. They are, 
indeed, of a superior order. 

The work is edited by Miss Leslie, and the list of con- 
tributors comprises a great many of our foremost American 
writers — Walsh, Brooks, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mellen, Thomson, Fields, and others who are popu- 
lar among the reading public. It is published by Carey & 
Hart, and for sale at Ticknor’s. 








Tue Corsair.— We are not at all surprised at the tokens 


of dissatisfaction shown by the press generally, with this 


new journal. It excited high expectations, but we have 
rarely met with an instance in which there has been so sig- 
It has not even the 


|merit of decent printing, to recommend it. 


Burton’s Gentiteman’s Macazine, for October, contains 
lits usual variety of interesting miscellany, and is ornamented 
with a very fine mezzotint engraving on steel. We have 
copied from this work the “Sketches from the Log of Old 
Ironsides,”’ on another page. 

Tue Bartimore Literary Monument closes its volume 
with the present number. We perceive by a notice of Mr. 
Arthur, on the cover, that his pecuniary interest in the work 
hasceased. We presume, however, his talents will continue 





| 
|Brothers. 


They are boarded on 
‘neat little volume of biography, published by Whipple & 


to give interest to the future numbers. 
Tue Lapies’ Companion is well sustained in its literary 
character, and is more neatly printed than most of the 





|,monthly publications. 


New Pvustications.—‘“ The Good Housewife;” by Mrs. 
Hale. 

Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, have published, under the 
title of ‘‘Common Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries,” Pro- 
fessor Stowe’s Report to the General Assembly of Ohio, and 


Indeed it cannot be||his article in the Biblical Repository on Normal Schools. 


“ Calidore, a Legendary Poem ;” by Wm. J. Pabodie ; — 
spoken before the Society of United Brothers of Brown Uni- 


versity, on the day preceding its last commencement, is pub- 
‘lished in a thin octavo by Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 


“The Courtier of the Days of Charles II., with other 


Tales,” is the title of a couple of volumes by C. F. Gore, 


‘author of several popular tales, published by Harper & 


“ How to Live, or the Christian Daughter’s Model,” is a 


may qualify themselves to receive a recommendation or a |Damrell; being a Memoir of Mrs. Catherine W. Watson. 


diploma from the institution, which must necessarily afford 


“ The Ladies’ Annual Register, for 1840;” by Mrs. Car- 


them greater facilities in obtaining employment than they oline Gilman. 


could otherwise enjoy, even with the same qualifications. — 


“ Battle of Lake Erie, with Notice of Com. Elliott’s Con- 


There are many young ladies now employed in working at duct;” by Tristram Burgess. 
a trade, whose acquisitions are already nearly sufficient to| “Tea and Coffee ;” by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 


- 


These are the very ones who ought to avail themselves of 


















Avpvson’s Birps or America.—®ew persons have any 
idea of the amount of labor and expense bestowed by Mr. 
Audubon on this remarkable work. Probably no enterprise 
of the kind, and of equal magnitude, was ever before accom- 
'plished by the labors and means of a single individual. The 
preparation of his work, which consists of five imperial vol- 
jumes of plates, the letter press being in a separate volume, 
has cost him about thirty years of labor, in travelling upand 
down the continent of North America, every part of which 
jhas been visited by him, and in drawing, painting, and at- 
tending to the engraving of the birds. It is said that he has 
painted every known bird in the country, from life, or from 
specimens prepared by his own hand; and these have all 
been engraved in a style of superior excellence. But two 
hundred copies of this great work have been printed, of which 
about twenty-five have been taken in Boston, and several 
more in the vicinity. About fifty more have been taken in 
this country, and seventy-six have been purchased in Europe. 

Mr. Audubon is about opening an exhibition of all the 
original drawings in New York, and may doubtless be in- 
duced to exhibit them in this city, which will afford ‘a rich 
jopportunity to all who are interested in the science of orni- 
ithology. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 





Domestic. — About fifty persons connected with the Oregon 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, embarked at 
New York last week, on board the Lansanne, Capt. Spauld- 
ing, for their place of destination. Two of the children of 
the Oregon Missionaries, were baptized ; one of whom, born 
on the way hither from Oregon Territory, the child of Dr. 
Richmond, was baptized Oregon. 

In consequence of the pecuniary difficulties at the South, 
the most valuable plantations in Mississippi have been sacri- 
ficed at two or three dollars an acre. 

Weeks & Jordan have announced, as reacy for publication, 
a translation of M. Chevalier’s Letters, by T. G. Bradford, 
of this city. 

It is said that of the copies of Audubon’s Birds which were 
taken in the United States, Boston took one third part. 

The yellow fever at New Orleans has changed its type 
land become an intermittent, attended with less fatality. 

Mr. Brownson has taken leave of the public as editor of 
the Boston Quarterly. It is to be discontinued. 

Thanksgiving day is appointed for Connecticut on Thurs- 
day, the 28th of November. 








Foreien.— The crops in England are very much injured 
by the bad weather during harvesting. 

Mehemet Ali has prepared to resist any attempts of the 
English and French fleets to cut the Turkish ships out of 
Alexandria, by fortifying the line of coast down to Uboukir. 
He persists in demanding more territory than the Sultan is 
willing to yield. It is thought that matters cannot be ad- 
justed between them without a war. 

Abdel Kader has made an arrangement with the Duke of 
Orleans and Marshall Vallee, which prevents the Arabs 
from molesting the French, in their contemplated expedition 
from Algiers to Constantine. 

Ibrahim is in Asia Minor with his army ; and Mehemet 
Ali is determined to retain the Turkish fleet until the Sultan 
yields to him the territory of Syria. 

It is thought that Russia and Prussia are not acting with 
good faith in the Egyptian affairs, and that they are secretly 
combined against England, France, and Austria. 

The independence of Texas is said to be acknowledged by 
France, and England will probably do the same. It is re- 
ported that the King of Prussia is about to appoint an arbi- 
tration to adjust the differences between the United States 
and Mexico. 

In Spain, Maroto has joined the government party, and 
Don Carlos, with his family, has fled to France, with about 
3000 of his troops. 

Troubles centinue at Canton. All the foreign houses have 
broken up their establishments, and all the foreign Consuls 
are at Macao. 

Mr. Rowland Hill has been appointed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to superintend the arrangements for carry- 
ing into effect the Penny Postage act. 

The National Convention of the Chartists was formally 
dissolved.on Sept. 14th.. 

The Paris papers maintain that Spain will soon be num- 
bered among representative monarchies. 
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TBE WIE TIEIRAN. 


A BALLAD.--THE POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY.--MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP ENIGHT. 
For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The veteran forgot 

His friends were changed or gone ; 
The manly forms around him there, 

As children he had known; 

He pointed to the spot 

Where his dwelling used to be, 
Then told his name, and smiling said, 

‘You now remember me!’ 


THIRD VERSE. 


| ge none knew him there ! 
| ointed to a stone, 
On a ch the name he breathed was traced, 
A name to them unknown; 
And then the old man wept. 
‘*T am friendless now,’’ he cried ; 
‘© Where I had many friends in youth, 
Not one remembers me !"’ 








ALBUM VERSES BURLESQUED. 
Original. 
Snovutp I, worthy lady, attempt to pen down 
Each perfection that makes you so winning, 
I should use all the paper there is in this town, | 
And then only make a beginning. | 


Should your numerous lovers turn scribes in their youth, 
And write books till three-score years and ten, 

Before they could compass one half of the truth, 
They must wind up by saying, Amen. a. T. Be. 











JAMES WATT’S BOYHOOD. 

A rrienp of Mr. Watt one day came upon the young James, | 
stretched upon the ground, tracing with chalk all sorts of| 
cross lines. ‘ Why do you suffer this child thus to trifle 
away his time?” exclaimed the visitor; ‘send him to school.” 
“You will do well to delay your judgment,” said the father; 
“ before condemning him, be good enough to find out his oc-| 
cupation.” The harsh judgment was speedily reversed. The 
child of six was solving a problem in geometry. “James,” 
said Mrs. Muirhead one day to her nephew, “1 never saw 
any boy more given to trifling than you are; can’t you take 
a book and employ yourself usefully? There you have been 
sitting a whole hour without speaking a single word. Do 
you know what you have been about all this time? You 
have done nothing but shut and open and open and shut the 
lid of the tea-kettle : and first you have put the saucer in the 
steam from the spout, and then you have held the silver tea- 
spoon in it, and then you have done nothing but pore over 
them, and bring together the drops formed hy condensation, 


on the surface of the china or the clear spoon. Arn’t you! 
||‘ Marriage of Figaro,” was the son of a Parisian watch- 


ashamed of spending your time in that way ?”” — M. Arago’s 
Eloge. 


—_— 





Reverse or Forrune.—There is now living as servant 
in a plain private family, near Marseilles, a princess of royal 
blood, whom misfortune has driven from her distant African 
kingdom to the shores of the Mediterranean. Ske was born 
at Bambara, the city of a thousand cabins, and her father 
reigned over a country as extensive as all France. Some 
six months since, the city was taken and burned, her father 
escaped with great difficulty, but all his children were seized 
and sold as slaves. The captain of a French vessel bought 
this young girl, who has received the name of Ourika, after 
the well known romance. 





Backwooos Bon Mor.— When the earthquake of 1811 
destroyed New Madrid, and so fearfully affected the face of 
the country along the Mississippi, the inhabitants, finding 
that the openings in the soil from each successive shock ran 
parallel to each other, felled trees, upon whose trunks they 
were secure from chasms which ever and anon gaped be- 
tween them. Appalling as was the scene, some of the wood- 
cutters took it very coolly; and one old fellow, who, for 
many years afterwards, helped to supply the steamboats of 
the Mississippi, was heard to exclaim, in the midst of the 
scene of terrors,— ‘Come, Bill, taint no use sitting all day 
on this log —let’s take our axes again; the earthquake’s no 
great shakes after all.” 


InsoLence Resuxep.— Beaumarchais, the author of the 


maker, but raised himself to fame, wealth, and rank, by the 
mere force of his talents. A young nobleman, envious of 
his reputation, once undertook to wound his vanity and pride 
by an allusion to his humble origin — handing him his watch, 
and saying, “Examine it, sir, it does not keep time well ; 
pray ascertain the cause.”” Beaumarchais extended his hand 
awkwardly, as if to receive the watch, but contrived to let it 
fall en the pavement. “You see, my dear sir,’’ replied he, 
“you have applied to the wrong person; my father always 
declared that I was too awkward to be a watchmaker?” 

A Gioomy Weppinc Day.—A short time ago, a wedding 
coach, containing eight persons, among whom were the 
young bridal couple, returning from the church, where they 
had been married, passed through the village of Bollwerk, 
near Elbing. The horses suddenly took fright, started off at 
a furious rate, and fell with the vehicle into the Elbing river. 
Five of the inmates of the coach found there a watery grave ; 
only the bridegroom, his mother-in-law, and a maid servant, 
escaped. The dead bodies were found cramped in a convul- 
sive manner to the seats of the carriage. 


True love is more frequent than true friendship. 
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